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HAGERSTOWN REPORTS on their closed-circuit 
television project. (See page 8). Here Mrs. Mildred 
Vance is teaching a sixth grade science class 


ON THE COVER, children of DUCATIONAL 
Baltimore school 243 discuss books RESS 

with Author, Nan Agle. See page = Ue 
18. (From the “Maryland 


[ eacher’ ) 
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Words to the TV Wise 


A TV director offers helpful advice 
to the instructor about to appear 


® THERE ARE MORE of us on 


the scene each year. Usually we 
academician and 
professional. We 


produce and direct educational tel 


are a mixture of 


commercialized 
evision programs. Universities hire 
us to supplement radio and televi 
sion faculties and to supervise the 
proper performance of various staff 
and/or students 


members over 


a campus TV station or a local 
commercial outlet. 

By and large, our duties are 
pleasant. Our employers wish to 
make a good impression thru this 
new medium. They generously sup 
with the 


available and other incentives which 


ply us best equipment 
exploit our talents to their fullest. 
However, we are not completely 
happy. Our biggest and most im 
portant job is the “conversion” of 


our colleagues into television per 
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This 


attempt to set 


written 
forth 
of the opportunites and limitations 


sonalities article 1s 


In an some 
of television for the university in 
structor. 


l‘irst, let us assume you (from 


now on “you” will refer to the ed 
TV) 


from a campus stu 


ucator about to appear on 
are lo appear 


dio which beams its picture to a 





By JACK SHEEHAN 


Producer-Director, Indiana 
Radio Tele 


wision Service 


University and 





commercial station. You are to be 
seen by its audience, or what «is 


more to the point, you are liable 





to be turned-off by its audience. 
This means that in order to “hold” 
as much of the audience as pos 
concessions must be 


sible, a:few 


made 


® iF YOU'RE FORTUNATE 
enough to teach a telecourse, you'll 
soon realize that a living room in 
which a TV 


different 


receiver is located 1s 


much from your class 


room. The classroom is a hallowed 


place. Silence, attention, and re- 
spect are foregone conclusions. A 
living room is not a hallowed place. 


Noise, 


selector 


distraction and a channel- 


are foregone conclusions. 
Therefore, most teaching techniques 
and attached personalities must be 
patterned to this difference. Accord- 
ing to mail received at the Indiana 
University Radio and Television 
Service, our viewers enjoy and ap 


preciate anyone, college professor or 





The classroom is a hal- 


lowed place—not so the 


family living room. 





no, Who is relaxed and human in his 
approach. If you “play college -pro- 
fessor” the attitude of our viewers 
reflects a self-imposed inferiority. 
hey feel you are talking down to 
them, and such 


terms as “stuffy” 


and “boring” are used 

On the other hand they feel re 
ceptive when they can say, “Hey, 
this guy is a college professor, but 


he’s just like us.” A 


proach made up of genuine warmth 


human ap 


and enthusiasm 


for both subject 
and audience that’s what they 
want. It’s easy to say. The di 
rector has no trouble asking for it. 
How ts it done? 


It’s unnecessary to point out the 
tremendous potential in educational 
television. The so-called “entertain 
ment” program, however, has more 
or less set the pattern for viewing. 
A Godfrey, Garroway, or Moore 
can command salaries comparable 
to the national debt because they 
stimulate near-total 
with the home-viewer. 


identification 
And, like it 
program 

more specifically, a telecourse—and 
its personality must to a degree, do 
the same. To spend most of the al 
lotted air-time standing rigidly be 
fore a lectern, referring to copious 


or not, an educational 


notes is one way of insuring com 
lete privacy during the period. One 
of our teleteachers spends a large 
part of his half-hour seated on the 
corner of a littered desk, left hand 
in jacket pocket, right hand support 
ing himself. When he asks for 
mail, the results indicate a slight 
slouch effect. A 
comfortable chair, overstuffed or 


has no adverse 
modern, may help relax you if you 
make use of it during the telecast. 
Once again, if you're relaxed, those 
looking in will be too. 

Too much of a good thing can be 
harmful, though. Sustained relaxa 
tion creates heavy eye-lids, whereas 
well-placed, enthusiastic gesticula 
tion will your program ad 
vantageously. In addition, it brings 
about movement on the screen, a 
very important component of the 
successful 


pace 


television presentation 
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DISCUSSING a “shot” sequence are Harold Whit 
hall, chairman, Department of Linguistics, and Jack 
Sheehan, producer-director, Radio and Television 
Service, Indiana University, Bloomington 


happy medium can be reached by — be reckoned with. At times he will 
stening to vour television director ar as a knight im shining ar 
He’s thet r that pur , among mor who has snatched you from the 
jaws of certain death; other times 

he will be, for want of a better 

THE ACTUAL tel word, a villain, demanding im 

probably farther possible things of you, shouting (or 

you than any other per what’s worse, whispering) orders, 
connected with the 


time he’s in a 


rogram. At movements. and suggestions which 
— Ss 


| 
g] 


ass-enclosed in your experience seem ridiculously 


yntrol-room putting you! ‘best pedestrian 


’ toward vour viewers by select Above all, remember this He 


right picture at the right knows his business! He wants the 


vious to air-time it’s a dif best program he can get. You are 


Then he is a person to both in this together, and since you 





he program, 


doing for your 


this 
director 


anothet side of 


4 1 
\ good tele 


Vision 


turn, respect your position 


um are the teacher. You know 


our subject. If the director sug 
rest anything which 


you off the 


might veer 
track; if 


ht it 


important 
More 


way, or 


alue are lost. hig oul 


than likely, you'll get your 


at least a favorable compromise will 


be reached. Case in point: during 


the teleca t of a chem! lecture 


1 


ne im 


stry 
tructol needed te) 


called 


show an 


ment which the 


for 





For progress in presen- 
tation there must be mu- 
tual respect between the 


director and the educator. 





ansportation of heavy 
vhich would block 
ea he director needed the free 


equipment 
valuable studio 


rea; the chemist needed his equip 
simple. A 
lab with a 
a run thru of the ex 


Che solution wa 
» the chemistry 
Camc.fa, 
ing of same during 

eryone was happy 
up this concept, it makes 
no difference what your individual 
ression of the television mediur 


av be: when a ies Of appear 
mices 18 imminent 
hould de 


cdue ator 


a mutual respect 
vele tT) hetu lirector: | 
\ yp) De weet) Gwrector ane 


Only then will the way b 


clear for progress in presentation 


® DURING 


\Master’s o1 


YOUR 


Doctoral degree, 


climb to a 
there 
times when you experienced 
extreme 


were 
tedium. These 


will be 


sions of supreme ecstasy when com 


moments, 


however, recalled as occa 


pared to television rehearsals. Be 
cause of the numerous components 
necessary to the proper production 
of a television 


program—lights, 


cameras, lenses, angles, colors, 


graphic aids, ad 


infinitum and 


he effective integration of these 


components, 


hearsal 


every moment of re 


time cannot be devoted to 


Vou 


You are there, but you wait 


and wait The opening an 
nouncement Is 
the 


not coordinate his 


rehearsed seven 


times because announcer Can 


the 
des or film indicating your 


words with 


cards, shi 
name, the title of series. et 


your 


Then finally omeone 


points his 


finger at you and you begin yout 


lecture. You say no more than eight 
] 
‘ i 


1 1 
ras Wnen a DOOMINY voice Come 


from the darkness. You forgot to 
to attach your microphone or the 
boom-mike isn’t picking you up 
The difficulty is remedied. You be 
gin This twenty 
three words before you’re stopped 


again. time, 
Someone has focused a light where 
they thought you were going to be 
but since then it was decided you'd 
stand over here and no one told the 
electrician. So, get out of the way 
while the change is made! Usually, 
by this time you are wondering how 
and why they ever talked you into 
the the 


doing television series in 


Continued on page 29 
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EDITORIAL 


Is Amusement the Main Object? 


® RADIO 


prove d 


AND television 


themselves, 


have 
through the 
years. to be superb entertainers. As 
a matter of fact, for the entertain- 
ment or amusement objective, these 
media draw their largest audiences. 
l‘or this very reason, they have ser 
ved to disturb, in the case of many 
balance 
between active and passive forms of 


individuals, the desirable 
recreation, transforming too large 


a proportion of Americans into 


spectators rather than active par 
ticipants 

Radio and television have prov 
ed also that they can make posi 
tive contributions to the educa 
tional, cultural, and civic develop 
ment of people of all age groups. 
lew would deny the assertion that, 
in this area, radio and _ television 
make their maximum contributions 
that 


discharge their 


to society and, to the extent 


they satisfactorily 
responsibilities in this area, they 
reveal their true 


‘| hose 


Vinal 


Stature. 
ré¢ sponsible for deciding 
programs these media are to 
present 


have an obligation, both 


ethical and legal, to balance their 


offerings in such a manner as to 
rve the educational and cultural 
with the 


devel 


needs of all age groups 


that 


Such programs may, in the 


best programs can be 


oped 
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beginning, attract only minority au 
diences but, as more effective pro 
bette 
teaching produces a new generation 


grams are developed and 
with more discriminating tastes, the 


size of these minorities will un 
doubtedly increase. 
The offerings of radio and tele 


looked 


than 


vision need to be upon as 
continuous 


amusement. Perhaps the blame for 


resources rather 
the failure generally to view pro 
vrams in this light should be shared 
equally by the listener-viewer and 
the broadcasters 

fault if 
television 


he listener-viewer 1s at 
he turns on his radio or 
set to listen or look every free 
minute of the day, regardless of 
what is offered. Would this not bx 
comparable to opening an encyclo 
pedia or dictionary and starting to 
read it 


The 


fault if he 


from cover to cover? 
broadcaster, likewise, is at 
builds his program 
schedule solely on the basis of audi 
Should not the back 


bone of his schedule be 


ence ratings 
the educa 
tional, cultural, and civic contribu 
Should such 


tions ¢ programs not 


meet the minimum needs of all age 
The 


ments presented 


groups ¢ entertainment seg 


during the re 
could 


maining broadcast periods, 


Continued on page 28 





Dateline: HAGERSTOWN 


Continued interest in, enthusiasm for, 


Maryland closed-circuit TV project 


®@ HAGERSTOWN 


morning 


‘(;,ood 
twelfth 
This 1s a 


members of the 
vrade Ienglish classes. 
unique and important occasion for 
all of us. You are participating in 


the first lesson to be telecast in the 





The project has awak- 
ened general interest in 
the instructional process 
throughout the entire sys- 


tem. 





Washington County Closed-Circuit 
Pelevision Project. | am now look 
ing straight into your eyes and into 
the eyes of each of the 900 mem 
bers of this class. Our class work is 
concerned primarily with the art of 


communication, and we 


are using 
the recent and spectacular develop- 
field of 


munication, television, to enable us 


ment in the mass com- 


to work together Our closed 


circuit 1s dh 

Ker 
cheval, is instructor in senior Eng 
lish. The time, 9:10 a.m., Sept 
ember 11, 1956, the second day of 
the 1956-57 school year. The first 
televised lesson was on the circuit; 


The speaker, Edward C. 


the anxious faces of the group that 
had working to initiate the 
project began to relax. 


been 
Plans were 
reality. At 
during the day the process was re 
peated general science, ge 
ometry, and United States history 


Newspaper reporters in the schools 


becoming a intervals 


with 


recorded the reactions of pupils and 
teachers and agreed that here was 
a great potential for the improve 
ment of the educational program. 
The events of this first day of 
telecasting were the results of many 
months of planning and working 
together that had developed much 
enthusiasm in all who were working 
on the project. This background in 
cluded the preparation of the pro 
posal by the Board of Education 
and staff of what the project would 
include ; a six-weeks summer work 
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the teaching 
used; the installa 
£25 miles of 


coaxial cable 
which connected the s hools partic 


pating in the first stage of the pro 


de velopment of a tele 
facil 
lor preparing and transmitting 


the le 


center to provide the 


ssons; the orientation of all 


teachers in the sy stem to the use of 


elevision in the instructional pro 


and the utilization of the 


radio, demonstrations, and 


meetings to 


ith the 


acquaint the 
plans for the 


pro 


The first 


lessons were televised 


studio with mo 


Lac k of 


from a makeshift 


bile equipment equipment 


restricted the program to the four 


high-school 
the first 


instructional areas for 


several months of opera 


tion. Gradually permanent equip 


ment replaced the mobile temporary 


equipment and a television centet 


was developed. hy December 195 


the elementary school classes wert 


started and the full progr: 
operation. 


[Interest in and enthusiasm for the 


project have continued to 


mount 
Teachers are suggesting ways of 
unproving the program and request 
ing opportunities to use television 
for supplementing regular class in 


struction. The project has awak 


ened a general interest in the in 


structional process throughout the 





lating 
Cal het 5 
peen a 


n the 


1 
Lie 


] 


about 


W Tor 


The 


ALITY? 


project 


motivation 





It has set off a chain 
reaction that is stimulating 
the professiona! growth of 


teachers. 





onal advancement teachers It 
increasing interest the teaching 
and 1s making teachers 
of the 


mstruction 


proce SS 


more aware opportunities for 


mproving 


The 


television 1s 


television teachers that 


many ad 


1Ce¢ | 
providing 
Vanlages, 


some examples of which 


ATE 


1) The 


{ 4 


Ne leat he I direct 


television screen gives 


control of the at 
ention of the pupil. It provides an 


ffective fixation point for group 


struction Lessons are planned to 
utilize this effect 


2 Visuals help 


deas of the lesson 


the 
hey are de 


explain 


Vcloped Tor under controlled 


use 


conditions 1 veloping ideas for 


Ve visuals 1 a creative eX 


having a wholesome 


orale and en 


The television camera can 


reatly magnify small part of th 


area to be shown. This ts especially 
effective when presenting a close up 
of the 


a demonstration, In 


action that is taking p’ace in 
this way, the 
pupil can actually see better what 1s 
happening than if he were present 
the 
the 


rOW 


! 


in person for demonstration 


IXvery seat in classroom be 
a front 
}) Phe 


camera and immediately 


comes seat 

looks al the 

s looking 
of each pupil 

This 

psycholog cal 


teacher 


straight into the ey 


who is watching. 


seems to 


have a etfect that 


causes the pupil to give close atten 


tion to what 1s hay 


Heininyg 
I 


® APART FROM 
the 


have more time to plan the lessons 


techni al ad 


vantages, television teachers 


and prepare materials. This is a 
tremendous advantage and the tele 
vision teachers are noting an im 
provement in the quality of their 
lessons as they become more aware 
of the factors that make for more 
effective teaching. Teachers are re 
ceiving great satisfaction from hay 
ing the opportunity to develop their 
ileas and plan creative activities 
The following are successful ex 


Continued on page 


USING 
hands, 
teacher, 


PEGBOARD and rubber 
Lester K. Davis, geometry 

illustrates a lesson for 
student viewers in the Hagerstown 
closed-circuit television project. 
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Children, TV, and Books 


What influence, in regard to reading, 


does television exercise on children? 


® SURVEYS TELL us 
this country’ 


holds 


et is turned on for an average of 


that in 


2534 


million house 


having television at least one 
five and a half hours a day as one or 
more members of the family watch 
The 


warmed-over 


nag screen programs 


e will include 


animated cartoons, soap 
the ballet, 
and such dramatic presentations as 
Peter Pan, Alice in Wonderland, 
and Kohin Ilood. The bill of fare is 


beyond the wildest dreams of the 


operas, give-away shows, 


television prophets of 1946. Even 
the youngest viewers have programs 


And 


television 


to choose from 


that the 


reports in 
chicate world 1S 
viven top-rating in home conversa 
tions and among children outside of 


{ hool 


In the United States when we are 


faced with some innovation, we 


seem prone to greet it with panic 
because of its effect on reading. 
You will remember the hue and cry 
that invaded 
every home. The same protest was 
when the automobile showed 


went up when radio 


made 


signs of becoming an important part 
of family living. But | was amazed 
to realize that the 
signals went up at an even earlier 
date when the bicycle and the bi 
cycle club were said to threaten the 
reading habits of all America! 
Ten 


same distress 


years when television 
there were 
many who predicted that reading 
would be crowded out by the new 
medium. ‘Television will keep the 
children glued to the screen,” they 
said. 


azo 


Was in its infancy, 


“Youngsters will never read 
if they have television. Libraries 
might as well close up and pub 
lishers might as well go out of busi 
ness.” These prophets of gloom 
were so logical in their reasoning 
that many people thought of the 
television set as the big bad monster 
that might devour the first of the 
Three R’s and remove it 
culture altogether 


from out 


@® ACTUALLY what has hap 
pened? The sale of children’s books 
has more than doubled in the past 
eight years. Public librarians re 
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port increased use of children’s’ to its members in the upper cle 


books and school libraries have more mentary grades. And all the while 
than quadrupled their purchase of the older book clubs for children 
books for young readers. have made a steady and vigorous 









Another encouraging trend is growth. 


found in the comparison of the Other evidence that Johnny can 


number of children’s books pub- and does read widely in_ this 
lished each year. In 1925 the new 
titles numbered 445; in 1950 they 


had increased to 907; and in 1955, 


Television Age may be gained from 
publisher’s sales reports. The horse 






stories of such popular authors as 
1372 new children’s books were Walte: 





larley and Marguerite 
Henry chalk up sales of 100,000 
apiece with little special advertis 


published. This is an increase of 







more than 200 per cent in 30 years. 
No nation in the world has ever 


ing or promotion. And even such 
had such a beautiful and extensive 


whimsical books as Stuart Littl 


literature for children. and Charotte’s Web by E. B. White 
The purchase of books through 








are reported in Publisher's Weekly 


book-club arrangments provides an to have sold 125,000 copies each 


interesting index to the extent of 

children’s reading. Two such clubs 

are the Teen-Age Book Club in are even more. staggering. Th 

1947 and the Children’s | jy), 
b started in 1953. Last 

year the Teen-Age Book Club had 

600000 members who bought 


over four million paperbound books 


And if you go into the domain ot 
B nN 





the lower-priced books, the figures 









itiated 1 


(solden Books, for exampl 
} Book Clu 






at 25 or 35 cents each. This vear’s 





enrollment is already 30 per cent 





above that of last vear. The Chil 
dren’s Book Club now has 175,000 


members who purchase six hard 





a 









cover books per year. In two years 
this club distributed 1.300.000 books 





By NANCY LARRICK 


I:ducation Director, Children’s 
Books, Random House Pub 
lishers From an address 
made to the District of Col 
Book Fair. 








umbia 
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old more than 500 million 
launched in 
to the Little 


their imitators, 


( ince they were 
1942. Thanl 


(Golden Rooks 


largely 
and 


] 
OOO? 


be bought 
120,000 outlets across 


} 
children can now 


ou] 


eS 


SOTTI¢ 
he country. Just 25 vears ago, chil 
bool 


dren’ 


SOO 


were being sold in only 


bookstore Drugstores, 


ten 


cent tores, 


and supermarkets just 
didn’t handle books 
()T the 


Hook 


Indeed, many 
sold 


the 


bookstores children’s 


Christmas 


only during 


a lool ata eal Roebuck 


as catalog and you will se 


children’ books are vetting 


the hinterland where there are 


book Store and fe W 


super 
includes 
titles 


Sears Roebuck 
ly selected 
f then 
is those of 


group of 
uch higher-priced 
Marguerite 

7 hose who do the selecting 
ount on tremendous returns from 

quare 
But the 


the ;UN 


inch of catalog space 
that 


makes 


returns are so great 


enile author vho 


ears Roebuck at Christmas is as 


please das if he had won the highe st 


iward——and financially he is much 


emlter Off 


leon this mean that television 


ha failed to influence its young 


audience to the degree that was pre 


ted Not at all. For librarians 


r and over that children 


books 


on 


which have 


y TO! 


been mentioned television, or 


they are coming with questions that 
have been only partially answered 
When Disney 
Crockett, 
turned to books for 


by television pro 


duced Davy children 


more informa 


tion, more thrills if you will, about 
Libraries and book 


shops were swept bare of every 


their new hero 
thing, and publishers fell over them 
old 
Crockett or to 
titles that 
benefit from the current craze. 
Crockett 


elves trying to reprint their 
titles about 


} 


bring 


Davy 
would 
But 
was not the only 


out new 


Davy 
case of TV sending youngsters to 


1 re) 


Booksellers and publishers find 





The 
books has more than dou- 
bled 


years. 


sale of children's 


in the past eight 





that mention of almost any book on 
will 


remarkable degree. 


television increase sales to a 
As one librar 
ian put it,“ If we could only know 
these 


the books and be 


in advance about programs, 


ve could stock 
ready for would-be readers.” [rom 
reports like this it would seem that 
there has seldom been anything to 
means ot 


equal television as a 


motivating children’s reading. 


® WHENEVER I MEET 


group of children I find myself ask 


with a 


them about their television 


Ing 
choices. In the past year they have 
almost invariably told me that thet 
favorite program is Disneyland. 
\nd when I have tried to pin them 
down as to which particular pro 
gram has been their favorite, the 
has been “The 


choice usually 
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Desert,” “Beaver \ alley,” 
ar Country As they have 
told me the things they remember 


about the S¢ have been 
amazed at the vivid detail that has 


lingered in their minds even though 


programs, | 


the program may have been pre 


sented as much as six or 


seven 


weeks earler. Then as we have 
talked about a particular program, 
| have asked them what things they 


ondered about after secing it 


It takes only a few questions to 
find that every TV program leaves 
children wondering about things 
that hav 
pelled 
Country one boy 


earnestly, “Well. | 


this business of bears sleeping all 


been suggested but not 


out. Referring to “Dear 


said very 


wondered about 





Libraries report in- 


creased use of children’s 


books; school libraries buy 


four times more books for 


young readers. 





winter. Do you suppose they really 
do that: This and 
dozens like it are a natural spring 
board to further reading. And chil 


dren are eager to hear about books 


question 


which will answer such questions 
and satisfy the curiosity that the 
television program has generated. 

Many teachers and librarians are 
will 
that 
television 


books which 


the 
aroused by 


sugvesting Cap- 


italize on interests have 


been and 
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will 


to broade1 


which extend those interests 


fields and broader read 
These 


ing. 


people are reporting a 


phenomenal growth in children’s 


reading as a result. 


9 IS 


bold enough to say 


PPOSE no one would be 
chil 


from 


whether 


dren’s interests today stem 
television or whether television pro 
vram-makers are gearing their pro 


chil 


But certainly there is a paral 


ductions to the interests of 


dren 
reading 


lel between — children’s 


choices and their television choices. 

l‘irst of all, in television as in 
reading, children today show tre 
mendous 


Note the 


interest in nontiction 


such in 
Zoo Pa 
Wizard, and 
nonfiction as the 


popularity of 
formational programs as 
rade, Disneyland, Mr 
of such books of 
| irst Books, 
the Zim 


, 1 
Le WOKS 


the Landmark Books, 
and the Allabout 


Books, 


In the second place, natural 
science and history are extremely 
popular subject areas in both tele 
vision and reading choices. 


As a. third 


children seem to prefer 


point of similarity, 
their in 
formation given straight without a 
them 


fiction line to come between 


and the expert. There was a day 
that an author seemed to think that 
for young readers he had to sugar 
coat his information in some sort of 
Uncle take 


Bobby and Betsy out on the farm 


story Ben would 
and deliver a lecture on soil erosion, 


Now children 


that kind of story when it comes in 


for example. resent 


a book because they want their 4n 
formation or entertainment straight. 





Similarly 


like 


information 


they seein to their 


television given 
straight to them, not to some other 
children on the screen who serve no 
yreater purpose than Bobby and 
Betsy of those older, rejected story 

books. 

\s a fourth parallel between tele 

vision and reading choices, | would 
like to mention 


children’s love of 





this that 


television has failed to in- 


Does mean 


fluence its young audi- 


ence? 





animal stories with a high emotional 
appeal Note the popularity of 
lassie and Rin-tin-tin of television 
and of Black Stallion and Misty of 


(Chincoteague in children’s books 


@ AS WE 


Vision, we 


CONSIDER | tele 
must consider two kinds 
of program, | believe, those that are 
based book Or! 


directly on some 


series Of stories, and those pro 


duced without relation to any book 
the 
first group we have such programs 
as llice in Wonderland, Peter Pan, 
Lassie, and Robin Hood. And here 
| am delighted to report the news 
that 1944 New 


televised on 


or a collection of stories. In 


lremain, 
will be 


Disneyland 


Johnny 
bery winner, 
two 
a A Part | on lebruary 6th, and 
Part Il, March 13th. With an 


estimated 35 million Vi¢ 


programs over 


wers 


Disneyland opens up a and 


which 


new 


Vast potential audience 


should be doubly interested in read 
ing the original book. In addition, 
1 am sure that all of us can think 
of many other books that relate to 
Johnny Tremain’s world, for it is 
the world of Paul 
American Revolution. 


Revere and the 
Alert teach- 
ers and librarians will be ready 
with such books and with lists of 
that will capitalize on the 
TV version of Johnny Tremain. 
Now TV program is 
based on a book, the connection be 


books 


when a 


tween television viewing and read 
ing is obvious. 
the programs 
appealing to children are not based 


But the great ma 
jority of television 
on books. Davy Crockett was not 
based on a book. But the children 
about the 


television hero and they went to 


wanted to know more 


be wks 


| am convinced that almost any 
TV program can become a spring 
board to children’s reading if we 
are imaginative enough to see which 





Rather, librarians say 


children are asking for 
books 


mentioned on television. 


which have been 





books appeal to the interests 
created by the television program. 
Take the weather reports as an 
example. Every TV channel carries 
weather complete with 
maps, diagrams, and photographs 
The television forecaster is a house 


reports 


Continued on page 26 
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Book Review 


BROADCASTING IN 


AMERICA, by 


Sydney W 


Head. Published (1956) by the Houghton Mifflin Com 


pany, Boston 


ln statements of the objectives 
of the Association for Professional 
Mroadeasting [ducation, of which 
Head is president, the 
need for increasing social respon 
sibility on the part of the operators, 
owners, staffs of 


Professor 


and radio and 


commercial stations is 
This 
maintained throughout the present 


book 
In it 


television 


emphasized. emphasis is 


Head 


and awareness of 


Professor reveals a 


studied concern 
the problems involved, which has 
been long overdue in what is in 
tended as an introductory and gen 
eral text for serious students of the 
wireless media. 

This is not to say that the earlies 
chapters—on the “mechanics,” 
“tools” and history of broadcasting, 
systems, networks, and regulation 
are not and 


The entire book is 


also thorough well 
written. 
fully well-illustrated 
and readably written——although | 
that the great 


thoroughness of some early sections 


care 
documented, 
feat technical 
may frighten some potential users. 
lect us hope not, for it does not de 
lay unduly in getting to analyses of 
the financial, code, economic, social, 
educational, and 


regulatory pro 
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502 pages, $6.00 


blems which are most enlightening, 
rewarding, and frequently coura 
geous. 

Professor Head didn’t just “toss 
this book off.” 


The material and 
knowledge it f 


encompasses, trom 
Supreme Court decisions and the 
most basic materials on one hand to 
the most carefully analyzed and 
illustrated narrative on the other, 
represents long and careful prepa 
ration. qual familiarity is re 
vealed with the statistics and listen 
er data, which advertisers use, and 
the communications, impact and be 
havioral 


which social 


psychologists base their concerns 


studies on 


The conflict between the primary 
interests of advertisers, licensees, 
and those of the public is subjected 
to frank Weaknesses 
in the present regulatory structure 
are probed with objectivity. The 


need (edu 


discussion. 


for a separate service 


cation’s own stations) is sympa 


documented, though toll 
television seems not to be seriously 


thetically 


enough considered as a_ potential 
second service to deserve mention 
in later sections where such poten 
tial ‘second services” are discussed 

The role of regulation as an 


Continued on page 28 
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Teaching with Radio, TV 


Pre-telecast activities, the program, 


follow-up, make natural divisions 


@ TELEVISION, AS A teaching 


medium, is no longer a_ novelty. 


Baltimore, one of the pioneer cities 


in the use of television in educa 


tion has offered television pro 


classroom 
1948 ()n the 


Yrams T0181 use 
whole, T\ 
tool 
tempered to the hand of the class 
best 


evision and radio is now the ques 


since 
today 
can be 


is considered a which 


room teacher. How to use tel 


tion 


A television or radio lesson is 


usually thought of as falling into 


three divisions: first, there are pre 
telecast activities 


itself : 


; then the program 
and finally a follow-up pe 


riod in which = children 


react to 
what they have learned. The warm 
up, or pre telecast part is a most 
part of the total TV 
experience. Adequate 
preparation will help to insure that 


important 


learning 


an enjoyable and a purposeful ac 
tivity will result. Good teachers pre- 
pare their classes for viewing a pro 
gram so that they may _ receive 
maximum value from the experi- 


ence. Such program preparation 


in the Baltimore City schools is 


facilitated by guide sheets planned 
to give the teacher an idea of the 


content of the program and_ to 


furnish him with suggestions for 





By ELEANORA B. KANE 


Specialist in Radio and TV, 
Baltimore Public Schools. Con 
densed from the “Maryland 


Teacher 





With — the 
supplied by = guide 
sheets, the teacher looks ahead and 


program preparation. 
knowledge 


plans carefully in advance to pro 
mote the objectives for 
She 


viewing 
gives pupils an opportunity 
to share in determining the purpose 
for listening. She makes sure that 
children kinds of 
Perhaps the 

calls for 
thoughtful listening so that specific 
information can be gained to an- 


understand the 
experiences involved. 


program to be used 
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questions critical 


Perhaps 
listening is needed to sharpen at 
flaws in an argu 


tention on the 


Sometimes, merely casual 


called . 


event, teachers try to create an in 


ment 


viewing 1S for In any 


se on and mood fo1 the learn 


Ing experience that is to come 


telecast o1 pre 


through Various pre 


yroadcast activities. These mav in 


what might 
the 


ude a discussion of 
from the title of 


( Xp cle d 


Ta tne use ot maps, 


ir pictures; the assembling of ma 


the guide 


terials called for by 


attention to vocabu 


sheets Or sore 


lary. The warm-up period activities 


Il naturally depend upon the kind 


CHILDREN D. 


SLON 


Cantera 


INCH 


(Photograph 


One class which 
“Stu 


of lesson to follow 
regularly used the newscast 
dents View the News,” 


geared to elementary children, en 


which is 


joyed comparing newspaper read 


experiences in. the warm-up 


ing 
period and trying to guess which 
would select 


the newscaster 


for discussion in the areas of local 


items 


national, and international news 


They became adept at this as the 
programs progressed 


Preparation for listening and 
viewing also involves a physical fac 
that children 


tor. It is important 


be able to see and to hear well 
Alert teachers have the room prop 


erly lighted and ventilated, and the 


thre tel wl 
‘\Jaryvland 


at /lallowe'en r 





set working properly in advance of 
the program starting time. 

The best viewing situation is the 
most natural one, the classroom, 
and not the school auditorium. The 
program is more likely to be han- 
dled as a “lesson” and not just as 
entertainment, when it is viewed in 
a classroom, the natural place for 


preparatory and activi- 


ties Disecu 


follow up 
sion is usually more ef 
fective in the classroom situation. 
@ PROGRAM 


has been 


“FOLLOW-UP” 


mentioned from time to 


time. Nearly always there will be 
some spontaneous class reaction to 
will lead the 


fresh endeavors. There 


the program which 


vroup nto 


may be a summarizing kind of ac 


tivity. There may be a desire to 





The teacher looks ahead 


and plans carefully to pro- 


mote objectives for view- 


ing. 





continue further study in the area. 
The broadcast lesson may produce a 
springboard for a take-off into a 
different or related area 

TV and 


teaching tools to enrich and to en- 


radio can be used as 
large the child’s experiences, but 
the best programs in the world are 
valueless unless the teacher has ad- 
vance information about forthcom 
ing shows. In Baltimore City, she 


can from the 
guide sheets previously mentioned, 
from the Radio and TV Column in 
“The Superintendent’s Newsletter,” 
and from the mimeographed sched- 


learn about them 


ules which are sent to every school 
a month in advance. These sources 
give an idea of the programs pro 
duced by the local school system, 
but most teachers do not want to 
stop here. Realizing their respon- 
sibility in helping children to de- 
velop discrimination in choosing 


programs for leisure-time, these 
teachers keep themselves informed 
of current TV and radio offerings 
produced locally on networks. A 
card addressed to NBC Program 
information, Room 301, 30 Rocke 
feller New York 20, New 
York, will put a teacher on the 
mailing list for advance news about 
forthcoming NBC productions. <A 
request to CBS Program 
(;uide, 485 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York, 
news of CBS future 


program 


Plaza, 


imilar 
will bring 
attractions. 
directors will 


Local sug- 


gest their stations 
which they feel may have educa- 
tional value. 7V 
grams approved by parent groups, 
and 7-Vue Magazine in the Balti- 


more American has a special listing 


programs on 


Guide lists pro 


of education programs. The news 





Preparation for listening 
and viewing also involves a 


physical factor. 
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papers are increasingly publishing 
more detailed descriptions of pro 
grams and a school system’s radio 


and T\ 


furnish 


department will 


lists of 


usually 
worthwhile educa 
tional programs 

\rmed with advance information, 
teachers can recommend many pro 
grams to their children for outside 
Often 
the 


viewing historical dramas 


will enrich social studies class 





will be 


reaction 


Usually there 
spontaneous class 
to the program which will 


lead to fresh endeavors. 





activities students of 
had the rich re 


sources of the TV Shakespearean 


Set ondary 
I'nglish have 


dramas. When a teacher knows in 


advance a certain book is to be 
dramatized or a certain drama pre 


sented, she have 


can arrange to 
copies of the book or plays on hand 
in the classroom the morning after 


g af 
the program, so that the eager in 
terest generated by the TV or radio 
presentation can find a further fol 
low up outlet. Students 


be assigned to watch certain shows 


and can 
using the panel or forum discussion 


metho d. Classroom discussion 
might be used to set up criteria for 
evaluating the various techniques 
used in the programs observed at 
home. Also, pre-determined stand- 
ards can be adopted by students for 


use in judging TV programs. 
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Armed with advance in- 


formation, teachers 


can 


recommend many _ pro- 


grams for outside viewing. 





On the secondary level, an ana 
lysis of radio and TV advertising is 
From 
such a study, might emerge a re 


a most interesting activity. 


cognition of the use of “key” words 
for influencing people ; for ex 
ample, the widespread use of the 
word “scientific.” Discrimination 
in listening to news programs might 
also grow out of assigned home 
Children 


can be guided into recognizing the 


listening and _ viewing. 
differences between the newscaster 
and the newscommentator. 

Radio and TV can also be used 
as tools in the teaching of languag 
Many programs offer lessons in 
good speech technique, vocabulary, 
voice 


production, pronunciation, 


and clarity of meaning. An in 
teresting activity is to make a tap 
recording of unidentified newscas 
students to evaluate and 


ters for 


to criticize. “How is the pacing ot 
“Does he 


“What about 


“Does his man 


each, too fast, too slow °”’ 
resort to sarcasm?” 
his vocabulary ?” 
the content of his 
answering 


ner overshadow 
talk?” In these and 
similar questions, students can de 
velop a set of standards for their 
own speech. Viewing of programs 
outside of school offers many chal 
lenging possibilities. 





at the moment, or he might be in 
ncreasing in n ber terested in an altogether new and 
the count1 With ad different area to provide widening 





nformation ipphed — by horizons and enrichment for his 


, the teacher is abl t children 
the program he wants to use. How \re the children hard to interest 
He might spot a in reading? Do children need to be 
related to more conscious of safety habits? 


his class 


CHREE DIMENSIONAL figures « ire and paper 
lemonstrated for TV (lFrom > “Maryland 


[eacher’ ) 


























@®AN INDEX 
articles published by the 

LOURNAL 1947 
1956 has been prepared by George 
Jennings, Radio-Tele 


education 


COVECTING Wao! 
LE RT 
between and 
Director of 
vision, Board Ot 


Chicago Copies are available at 


50 cents a copy to mailing 


COVET 


COSLS 


@ \ NEW WEEKLY publication, 


lederal Communications Com 


ss1on Reports VIVES rec ( 
ajor decision Price is $6.75 a 


Vear: it can be ordered from Supt 
erimtendent Ot 


Documents, Gov 


Printing Office, Wash 


@ THE A 


linquency 


PS OF juvenile d 
the prevention of it as 
vell as the apprehension, detention 
and 


corrections W ill be presented 


to educational television viewers in 
the Pittsburgh when station 


WOKD Channel 13, telecasts a new 


aTCa 
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National Educational Television 
Delin 
13 half 


series, “Searchlights 9 on 


quency.” The first of the 


hour programs began in January 


* THE PSYCHOLOGY of Es 
ceptional Children and Youth,” a 
course three se 
mester hours credit, will be offered 
stat Coll 

(seorge \ 
director of the psy 
chology clinic at the 
will be the 


COUTSE 


which will carry 


by Indiana ‘Teachers 
Channel 13. D1 
W. Stouffer, 


Ove&r 


teachers col 
lege, instructor for the 
Students will do assigned read 
follow thy 
WOKD on 
An examina 
tion will be held at the end of th 
15-week 


ings and projects, and 


weekly lectures over 


Wedne sdays at 8 p.m 


Course 
® 8 8 


® PUBLICATION OF A 


prehensive report containing 


Com 
find 
ings of 71 research projects dealing 


with instructional uses of television 





has been announced by the Educa 
Tele 


\rbor, Michigan. 


tional vision and Radio Center, 


Ann 

[he report was published by the 
Center to provide a major resource 
document for educators and others 
interested in the development of 
television for classroom instruction. 


Hideya 


College of Communication 


\uthor Kumata of the 


Arts at 
Michigan University 


State who 


made his study under a grant from 
the Institute of Communications 
Kesearch of the University of Ill- 
nol 


( Opi oft the 


report Can be ob 


tained from the Center at a cost of 
$1.00 each 


®@ ALL 25 Ol 


commercial 


THE nation’s non 
educational television 
tations will carry the five series of 
National 


Company 


programs which the 


Broadcasting will pro 


duce as part of its recently an 
nounced educational television pro 
yecl 
Thi 
Radio (enter at 


which ha 


from the 


elevision and 
\nn Arbor, Mich 


TCC¢ ived 


leducational 
ivan funds 
lord l‘oundation, is sup 
plying the local loops to connect the 
with the NBC 


educational stations 


network lines 

he five programs will be trans 
mitted live York to the 
NBC’s 
regular network facilities Monday 
through Friday from 6:30 to 7 p.m., 
EST, with the date ten 
tatively set for Stations 


from New 


educational stations over 


starting 
March 11. 


unable to carry the programs live 


will 
basis by kinescope recording. 


telecast them on a delayed 


e®es 
® MAKING BETTER citizens of 
the romper set should be the aim of 
children’s programming according 
That can 
the chil 
dren’s knowledge about things at 
their own level of understanding 
plus 


to a group of consultants. 


be done by broadening 


attitudes 
about themselves and their peers. 
The “What?” and “Why?” curi 
osity of children can be the guide 
light for 


imparting healthy 


educational 
programs which will catch and hold 
the attention of youngsters accord 


producing 


ing to the experts. 
ees ® 


® THE FOLLOWING 


are under construction and are ex 


stations 


pected to be on the air in 1957: 


Vv e w Orleans, 
WYES, Channel 8 


New Orleans 


Louisiana 
The 
I-ducational 
l‘oundation 


Greater 
Tele 
vision Construction 


permit for New Orleans granted 
1956. Station now 
under construction and is expected 
on the air in first part of 1957. 

Atlanta, WET V, 
Channel 30 Education 
of Atlanta. Application for con 
struction permit granted March 21, 
1956 date 
1957 


lebruary 17, 


Georgia: 
3Joard of 


Target l‘irst part of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
WMVS-TV, Channel 10 Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education. 
\pplication for construction permit 
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1956. Closed 


circuit studios in operation. Trans 


granted June 6, 


mitter installation under construc 
lion. 
Minneapolis St 
nesota Tt. 
City Area 
Corporation. 


Paul, 


Channel 2 


Min 
Twin 
I-ducational Television 
Application for con 
struction permit granted June 20, 
1956. The 


citizen-educators 


Corporation, a non 


profit group, 1s 
building station on University of 
Minnesota campus. Target date 
l‘irst part of 1957. 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Channel 6 


WIPR, 
edu 


cation of Puerto Rico. Application 


Department of 


construction 
February 2, 1956. 
February, 1957. 

Oxford, Ohio: WMUB-TV, 
Channel 14——Miami University, 
Ohio. Application 
construction permit 
1956. 


for granted 


Target date 


permit 


()xtford, for 


granted July 
WGTYV, Chan 
University of Georgia, ap 
for 


Athens, Georgia 
nel 8 
plication construction 
1956 


permit 
granted September 5, 


* ‘IT BECOMES evident,” says 
Arthur W. 


Bureau of 


loshay, Director, 
Educational Research, 
Ohio State University in the Ohio 
School of the Air Bulletin, “that 
a skill called listening has to be 
added to the others that make up 
the skills of communication-—read 
ing, writing, speaking. 

“What goes into the skill called 


listening’ Two things, certainly: 


attention, and receptivity 
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“The trick of getting a child to 
pay attention to a radio program 
consists largely of a preparation 
through discussion that suggests to 
Atten 
tion, then, is among other things a 


him what he is to expect. 


matter of bringing the appropriate 
expectations to an experience. It 
consists in helping a child to learn 
what to listen for. 


“Receptivity, or listening — to 


something, is also required. So 
give children di 
rections, they don’t ‘hear’ what we 


say because of 


often, when we 
some pre-existing 
mindset; that is, they are expecting 
to hear something different from 
what we say, and they hear only 
what they expect to hear. 


“There is a superficial contra 


diction between these terms, | 


know 


But the interesting thing 


is that those people who are in 
who are 
Only if 


focus are those most re 


ceptive. you have been 
prepared to receive an experience 
can you receive one; that is, only 


if you expect to have something 
happen to you as a result of listen 
ing to the radio is something really 
likely to One of the 
most abilities of the 
human organism is the ability to 
‘tune out’ what is not wanted. How 
often have the 
radio without hearing it? Children 
If they couldn’t 
their nerves would be frazzled, for 
there 


happen 
fascinating 


you “listened” to 


can do this, too. 
would be an onslaught of 
noises, every one of which required 
evaluation and assimilation, that no 
organism could tolerate. So chil 


dren ‘tune out’ what they don’t 
need or cannot tolerate.” 





Teaching with Radio, TV 


erhaps a teacher is conscious of a 
lack of talent in a specialized area. 
\ny of these factors may influence 


the choice of a program. 


Most of the programs chosen by 
teachers are naturally those plan 
ned for classroom utilization. But 
many schools have reported suc 
cessful use of the programs de 
signed to interpret the schools to 


the publi 


l‘inally, in any consideration of 
the use of ‘T V by schools, we Can 


not omit a mention of the values to 


Continued from page 22 


teacher and children, of preparing 
and and TV 
Here is a use of 
the medium which offers challeng 
ing Opportunities in many areas. 
During the school year of 1955-56, 


presenting a radio 


show on the air. 


3,921 people were involved in put 
ting on programs for the Baltimore 
City Schools. Of these, 253 were 
classroom teachers, and 3381 were 
students. Recognizing the fact 
that television teachers can use this 
force for the good of these children, 
educators all over the country are 
using TV more and more. 


Television and Reading 


hold personality who is quoted by 
name as you would quote a trusted 
friend. This 
weather forecasting is the natural 
lead to 


growing interest in 


such well-known children’s 
books as Everybody's Weather by 
Joseph ai d 
Irving, All 
lhout the Weather by Ivan Tanne 
hill and Everyday Weather and 
How it Works by Herman and Nina 
Schneider. Simply suggest the pos 
sibilities of 


(;aer, /l/urricanes 


Twisters by Robert 


about 
this subject, help the child find the 
that 


learning more 


books are appropriate for his 
reading level, and then encourage 
his comments and discussion of 
what the author has said in relation 
to what the television commentator 


has said 


Continued from page 16 

Making the bridge from the tele 
vision to a book is easy and natural. 
l‘or like other audio-visual media, 





Children are going to 
books with questions that 
have been left unanswered 


by television. 





television serves as an ideal means 
of sharpening the viewer’s curios 
ity. But the well-written book goes 
further, for it develops a sense of 
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1 1 1 
s the enthusiastical 


ps 


and the 


( reader think 1u 


hat le a 
ut values 


world 


a child’s curios 


relationsh and tary-school 
T\ 
As { 
these childre 


can take com 


of himself 


(nee we face 


aroused through tele 


finds ery satisfying 


\ 


turn thie an ay SO 


uch mM dren’s books 


Podayv children ages are 


provide a Mie 


g tele 1On teadily and children and 


Hagerstown Project 


ry the 9) Intery 


as ac vi lope d 


teachers community 


tw | 


In’ o channels to teach repre sentati\ 


one channel tor constant tessions 


he problem and 


@ IN 


facilit 


\DI 
ha 
Prov 


about 


Wm’? 


Ne 
{ progTa 
vo diffe 

Helps 


panel Ol 


i 
a | 
] 
| 


4 


branch 


i¢ 
+ 


} 


pane! ll 


l'rench languages by 


I 


4 
\ 
‘ 


ventina 


ial 


it 


pe ICarTaLua, 


( ambodia 


i) 


of ) Pres 


Founda 


concepts as Balance 


1 
AKINY, 


lection Platforms, 
l‘ederal 


Tarift 


je 


of Government, 22 represet 


) 


countries 


ag 


more than 


iding 


elemen 
to 


) 
3 hours per week 


ly Those ot 


e are said view 


? 


he job of encouraging 


fort from the fact that 


n to read, think we 


we have such a rich variety of chil 


and that television can 
tivating force to bring 


books Lor ther 


niwued 


thi 


11) 


iewing citizens of 


who are engaged 


‘ occupations QO! pro 


TION 


the tele 


e been used for 


1) t 


rormation 


the election of CO 


m each weel presented 


rent college group ee 


ney? CnTLOTs 


| 
i¢ 


» pupil 


1 tron 


I 
the 


ré esentatlv 


] 
\rmed lores 
AaAnvuUuaLt 


both Spanish and 


native trom 
M ¢ 


Peru 


mLEC 


(;uatemala, 


| ) 


) 


aravuay al 


entny programs Ol 


inging, and dancing by 


itatives from 13 foreign 





Editorial 


( nlinued 


with a view to sat 


iv the public taste in entertain 


CENTLY a program “Ding 
Scho : a 


needs ol 


which had met sig 
pre school chil 

cheduled to be dropped 
fron network. Thousands 
was 


prot . While the program 


till running, among them this writ 
Many 


accept ra} the 


others, equally disturb 


verdict in silence 
decision was made 


head 


protest Was 


umably the 


network and to him 


vriter’s directed 
\lthough he did not himself reply, 
a member of his staff, who wrote 
weeks later, stated that 
its national audience had been de 
the had 


show 


Qrric SIX 
clining program 


run it course as 


every 
The 


Own 


sooner or latet reader 


dot . 


is left to draw his conclu 
slonms 

The writer cannot help but won 
head, if he 


s¢ hool, would 


der if this network 


headed an elementary 


drop arithmeti reading or any 
that 


not 


eround 
Does 
the 
the 

principal? Rather than drop arith- 


ubject on the 


othe 


its course.” 


rul 


l 
vork head have Same 


as does school 


rr ponsibility 


metic, would he not attempt to 1m 
Should — not 


“Ding Dong School” have been im 


prove its teaching 


proved or continued until another 


and better program with 


“educational” objectives was ready 


similar 


to be substituted for it, rather than 
dropped ? 


Tracy F. Tyier, Editor. 


Book Review 


Continued from page 17 


enemy of freedom is discussed, as 
well as its role as an ally of free 
dom, and as the only real protector 
of the rights of the public against 
undue invasion. 

The 


among stations can afford to have 


reasons why the “haves” 


high standards, while the marginal 


and sub-marginal station will do 
survive, 
the 


problems of the writers of codes. 


virtually anything to 


awaken the reader to some of 
This text, incidentally, includes 
in its appendix a convenient paral 
lel table of Radio 
Motion Picture Codes, all of 
which should be 
both staffs, 
the general public. 


the Television, 
and 
more familiar to 
station students, and 
\ll in all this book 1s a welcome 
and valuable addition to the litera 
ture available to anyone interested 
reasonable critical 
the 
it actually 
There 


flaws or points over which a carp 


in “arriving at 


standards — tor broadcasting 


system as operates in 


this country.” are minor 


ing critic might quibble. This re 


viewer is too impressed with its 


comprehensiveness, scholarly 
downright 
validity and good sense to take time 
these 


thoroughness, and 


for instances, which in any 


case are very rare. l’rom this cor 
recommend. it highly. 


H. J. SkorNIA, NAEB 


Executive Director 


ner, Wwe 
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To the TV Wise 


first place. But it gets worse. The 
lights are hot. The general attitude 
is cold. The lenses look too big. The 
time signals look too small. But 
somehow after a pony-sized eterni- 
ty, someone says the rehearsal is 
probably adequate. Adequate! This, 
although it may appear to be one, 
is not a personal affront. Remem 
ber, the director has at least eight 
technicians to worry about in addi- 
tion to you. You are more than like 
ly far more than adequate. He is re- 
ferring to the entire rehearsal. And 
then too, this is only one camera- 
rehearsal. There will be others with- 
out 


cameras or technicians, when 


you will be coached by the director 





It's you and the lens— 


forget everyone else. 





in other phases of TV_ presenta 
tion. 

All in all, 
are, in the opinion of the writer, 
the most difficult in all the presen 
tational media. Many top-flight TV 
personalities who have tried them 


television rehearsals 


all, say the same thing. 


@ STUDIO PERSONNEL usu 
ally called the “crew” are the dim 
figures behind the glaring lights. 
hey look upon you with exquisite 
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Continued from page 6 


apathy. Their attitude is based, not 
on your personality or your pro 
gram-content but on their individual 
functions. During rehearsals and 
probably during the first few tele 
casts they must get used to the rou 
tine of presentation. It is “opening 
night” for them too. They feel the 
same stage-fright you do. Perhaps 
not in the same quantity or inten 
sity, but it’s there just the same. Be 
sides, their attention is divided be 
tween what you are saying and 
what the director is saying. To 
them, what he wants is much more 
important. Ridiculous, but true. The 
camera-men’s duties are self- ex 
planatory. They guide the destinies 
of the glass-eyed The 
include 
being nice to you, pointing to the 


monsters. 
floor manager's functions 


camera on-the-air, relaying instruc 
tions to you from the control room 

vocally if during rehearsal, writ 
ten on cards if during the telecast, 
and most important, showing you by 
some pre-arranged procedure how 
much time you have left before vou 
must be of f-the-air. 


The electrician is usuaily a mus 
cular gentleman of supremely inde 
pendent nature. His job is to “light 
the show.” His sudden appearance 
on or above your set during any 
phase of rehearsal should be ex 
pected and welcomed. He is prob 
ably improving an already excel 
lent job 





Other people who might roam 
thru your studio during rehearsal 
or performance are: an announcer 
who is about to ask you how to 
pronounce your name, a carpenter 
the 
using that morning, the janitor, or 


looking for mitre-box he was 
just some curious passer-by who 
will be ejected immediately upon 
discovery. 

Whoever they are, the important 
thing is your eye-contact with your 
unseen audience. You and the lens 
do your best to forget everyone 


else 


@® IN THE CLASSROOM it can 
happen either way; you run out of 
material two or three minutes be- 
fore the bell, or you get wound up 
and run two or three minutes after 
the bell. In both instances the class 
stays until the end. This does not 
carry over into the telecourse. The 
aforementioned floor manager, to 
ward the end of your air-time, be 
gins giving you time-signals, usual 
minutes before 


ly three you say 


good-bye. The signals will run this 


way: three fingers up, three min 


utes; the same for two minutes and 


one minute; the index finger bent 


double, thirty seconds; a clenched 
fist, fifteen seconds. It is your re 
sponsibility to fill that time. If you 
finish before or after, the control- 
room is thrown into a subtle panic. 
Abdominal muscles tighten, palms 
perspire, vision blurs, and appetites 
vanish until the program is, at last, 
of f-the-air. 

lf ever the phrase, “time is of the 
essence,” means anything, it does on 
television. It is the stuff of which 


30 


the industry is made. Observe it. 
The graphics in general 
means any picture, graph, diagram, 


term 


or film used to supplement your 
spoken word. The situation which 
than the 
remember involves 
many hours of unguided selection 
of graphics by the instructor. After 
his selection, he builds his lectures 
them then at the 
first planning session “rarin’ to go,” 
complacent in the fact that his pro 
gram won't lack for illustrative ma 
terial. 


arises more times writ- 


er cares to 


around appears 


He is wrong! The chances 
are if such a procedure is followed, 
approximately 60 per cent of his 
selection is absolutely useless. To 
explain why is out of the question 
here. It would take another article 
to do so. Suffice it to say, television 
is very particular about what it can 
and cannot show effectively. Don’t 
select your graphics until after a 
talk with director. He 
save you a great deal of time 


your will 
and 
disappointment. 

The 


thousand 


field of drama is over 
old. and 
cinema are products of the early 


two 
years Radio 
twentieth century. Television as we 
know it is by comparison still in the 
fetal 
about it than you, but not much. En 
ter into it prepared for anything, 


stage. Directors know 


more 


with an open mind, with patience, 
with a determination — that 
everything is going to be all right in 
a little while. Actually, the writer 
has seen many university instructors 
develop something like a genuine af- 
fection for this newest of all pre- 
sentational media. The best of luck 
to you 


firm 
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